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COLLEGE POPULATION TRENDS 


TorTaL college enrollment jumped from 1,360,000 in 
the fall of 1939-40 to 2,078,000 in the fall of 1946-47. 

Does this sharp increase portend a new wave of 
publie interest in higher education that will make all 
prewar enrollment highs pale by comparison? Is it 
a comparable wave to that which swept in on the 
colleges after World War I? Does it have back of 
it the foree and depth of the wave of a quarter cen- 
tury ago? Or, is it a flash wave with little depth 
and breadth and, therefore, to spend itself within 
iour or five years and recede as swiftly as it came? 
In short, is this a long-time trend or is it simply a 
peak generated out of short-time and immediate 
forces? These are questions, among many others, to 
which higher educational institutions must seek the 
answer. 

Historically, college population trends have been 
ever on the increase except for temporary losses in 
the Great Depression and in World War II. Until 
World War I the growth was roughly in proportion 
to the inerease of the national population 18 to 21 
years of age inclusive. For example, in 1900, 4.01 
per cent of the population 18 to 21 years of age in- 
clusive was enrolled in college. In the next decade 
(1900-1910) the percentage increased only to 4.84. 
However, in the next ten years (1910-1920) popular 
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interest in higher education increased and the per- 
centage rose to 8.14. The percentage almost doubled 
between 1920 and 1940—reaching 15.42—and regular 
college students rose from 598,000 to 1,494,000. 

Positive Factors Contributing to Increased Enroll- 
ment. The sharp rise in college population in the 
1920’s is attributable to several factors: (1) greatly 
increased popular interest in education at the college 
level; (2) the influx of students into secondary schools 
began to reach the college level in large numbers in 
the 1920’s; (3) the continued increase in elementary 
and secondary enrollments; (4) the national income 
level reached new highs in the war years and, after 
a short recession, began to climb to the peak of 1929; 
(5) there was a national acceptance, for the first 
time, of the value of higher education to the individual 
and to the social and economic life of the people. 
Although the depression temporarily stopped the up- 
ward climb of enrollment figures, new highs were 
reached in 1939-40. 

Stabilizing Factors. While certain forces had 
been operating to produce the great ground swell of 
public interest in higher education and, consequently, 
higher college enrollments in the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
counter forces were at work to stabilize college popu- 
lation. These forces were: (1) A declining national 
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birth rate which began in 1921 and was greatly acceler- 
ated in the depression years of the early 1930’s. The 
effect on college population began to be reflected in 
freshman enrollments about 18 years later or 1939. 
(2) A corollary force was the restrictive immigration 
law of 1924 which had the effect of materially slowing 
down population growth and, more importantly, 
sharpening the decline in the birth rate. (3) The 
high to which we may expect college education, as 
presently organized, to appeal to the youth of the 
land may have been approximated when almost one 
out of every six youths of the ages 18 to 21 inclusive 
is enrolled in college. (4) The absorptive capacity 
of the national economic system for college-trained 
people may have been approximated unless social 
mores change or economic outlets for college people 
are broadened and, therefore, higher education made 
economically enticing to a greater number of youth. 

All objective studies of college-population trends 
completed just prior to the outbreak of World War 
II indicated a general leveling off around 1940 with 
a declining enrollment about the middle ’40’s. World 
War II threw out all these calculations. School 
populations, and especially college enrollment, suf- 
fered a sharp decline in the war years. With the 
termination of the war in 1945, college population 
began a sharp climb upward to reach a new all-time 
high in 1946-47. 

Some Interpretations of Present College Enroll- 
ment. Significant, though not so surprising, are the 
numerous interpretations of this enrollment. Since 
wars seem always to have stimulated popular interest 
in education at all levels and since World War I 
was followed by a sharp increase upward in college 
enrollment, it is only natural that conclusions should 
be drawn from that experience relative to the condi- 
tions following World War II. If we accept, for 
example, the proposition that wars enhance popular 
demand for education, it is only logical to assume 
that a great increase in enrollment should follow this 
last war. And for the colleges, which have the great- 
est area of development as compared with elementary 
and secondary education, it seems only all too reason- 
able to predict a vast increase in this area of educa- 
tion. Moreover, as veterans have returned in sizable 
numbers to higher educational institutions, it is only 
natural to assume that we are now witnessing a 
repetition of the period immediately following World 
War I. 

A careful analysis of the present enrollment reveals 
that the immediate upswing is largely attributable to 
the direct effects of the war: (1) Large numbers 
of men between the ages of 17 and 25 who would have 
been in college were not permitted to enroll or to 
complete college training; hence, normally a backlog 
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of college youth; (2) the GI Bill opened colleges 
to all who had been in the service and who could 
qualify for college entrance; hence, to those who 
constituted the backlog was added a number of poten- 
tial college students who under other conditions would 
have eliminated themselves upon completion of high 
school; (3) the more or less inevitable effect of war— 
readjustment to peacetime living. The GI Bill offers 
a breathing spell to those who do not wish to break 
into economic life immediately. 

The interpretations of college population trends are 
many and various. The American Council on Edu- 
cation estimates that college enrollment will level off 
at a figure about double the highest prewar enroll- 
ment. It predicts a continued rise in enrollment for 
at least three years—the peak being reached in 1951; 
a slight recession and a leveling off at about two and 
one half millions.? 

The National Education Association interprets the 
present situation as auguring well for a great increase, 
Benjamin Fine of The New York Times believes col- 
leges should prepare to care for upwards of three 
million. Others are equally optimistic that colleges 
are confronted with a long-term upward trend. 
Oregon State College states: “Higher education is 
due for about the same boom that hit secondary 
schools nearly a generation ago.” The North Dakota 
School of Forestry: “Millions of servicemen returned 
as confirmed advocates of higher education. Prewar 
enrollments will seem small compared to enrollments 
in the next 20 years.” 

These predictions are made on the assumptions: 
(1) that the present increase in college population 
is a long-time trend; (2) that increasingly larger 
numbers of high-school graduates will seek college 
education; (3) that the over five and one half million 
veterans who have applied for and secured Certifi- 
eates of Eligibility and Entitlement from the Veter- 
ans Administration are not only potential but immi- 
nent enrollees in colleges; and (4) that certain legis- 
lative developments are imminent which will remove 
or at least reduce the economic barrier to higher 
education. 

However interesting and valuable these prognoses 
may be, however hopeful one might be that higher 
education would become the great force in democracy 
that it could be with three million of the ages of 17 
to 20 enrolled in higher educational institutions, 
sound educational administration requires a most 
careful analysis of all factors involved in this 


1 George F. Zook, president, before the Association of 
Urbar Universities, Nov. 7, 1946. Francis J. Brown, 
consultant; American Council on Education, before the 
Association of Urban Universities, Nov. 8, 1946. 

2 The GI’s And The Colleges, Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co., pp. 50-51. 
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dynamie situation. Educational administration, 
though in large part speculative by its very char- 
acter, cannot allow itself to be tied up with too much 
hopefulness and too little realistic appraisal of the 
facts at hand. 

Superficial Similarities of Post-World War I and 
lI. It must be confessed that outwardly and on the 
surface the forees operating today in the field of 
higher education are similar to those present after 
World War I. For example, World War II, far 
more than the First World War, created the impres- 
sion among people of the pre-eminence of science, 
technology, the need of special skills, and the value 
of formal training. Again, the emphasis placed on 
education and especially on college education by the 
armed services doubtless sharpened the urge for 
higher education among the men in the services, and 
it is not too much to expect that it has had some 
effect upon the secondary-school population. This 
war, like the last, greatly expanded the national in- 
come; it is being followed by a period of outwardly 
general and individual prosperity as never witnessed 
before; hence, larger numbers than ever before find 
higher edueation within their reach. Finally, increas- 
ingly large numbers of veterans have rushed to col- 
lege under the impetus, first, of one to four years 
lost in their education and productive lives and, sec- 
ond, of the G.I. Bill. 

That we may not expect to reap the same conse- 
quences from this similar set of forces begins to 
appear ‘when these forees are analyzed in the light 
of known statistical data. 

First, the great ground swell of public interest in 
and enrollment in higher education that oceurred after 
World War I was rooted in an ever-increasing num- 
ber of potential candidates. The Office of Education 
reports 519,251 students enrolled in public high 
schools in 1900. In 1920 the number had soared to 
2,200,389 and continued climbing to a total of 
6,601,444 in 1940. Thus, for the country as a whole 
in 1940, about 75 per cent of all those of high-school 
age was enrolled in high schools. It is doubtful if 
the national percentage can be increased much. 
About 50 per cent of those entering high school 
graduate. The holding power of the high schools 
may be increased. Fred J. Kelley of the U. S. Office 
of Edueation believes that a maximum would be 75 
to 85 per cent. Should this estimate materialize the 
base for college enrollment would be about 1,600,000 
to 1,800,000. However, this would not increase col- 
lege enrollment proportionately; for the base—ele- 
mentary enrollment—upon which high schools feed is 
declining. Therefore, it will be imperative that high 


schools demonstrate this greater holding power in 


_3 Fred J. Kelley, ‘College Population Trends,’’ Higher 
Education, May 15, 1946. 
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order to offset the loss from declining numbers enter- 
ing in the first year. 

Second, the prime base from which college enroll- 
ments must come has been decreasing. In 1924 about 
2,900,000 children were born; in 1933 only 2,260,000, 
a loss of 640,000 or 22 per cent; in 1936 the number 
was 2,144,000, a loss of 756,000 or 26 per cent from 
1924. Those born in 1924 were entering college 
about 1941; those born in 1933 will be entering about 
1950; while those born in 1936 will enter around 
1953. Elementary and secondary-school populations 
are reflecting the declining birth rate and so will col- 
lege enrollments. 

Third, the great increase in college enrollments of 
618,000 for the fall term, 1946, over the fall term, 
1939, reflects primarily the return of veterans and 
the registration of veterans who had had to postpone 
enrollment until discharge from the armed services. 
This is the backlog of education. 

The backlog, an accumulation of four years of war, 
was made up largely of potential or enrolled college 
youth who would have been in or completed college 
education between 1941 and 1945. An analysis of 
men students in the fall, 1946, shows that “almost 
two thirds of the one million increase in enrollment 
of men over last year (1945) consists of those who 
had been in college before.”’* That is, 918,000 men 
students in the fall, 1946, had been in college before. 
Some entered in the spring and summer terms, 1946. 
Assuming that one third entered as new students in 
either of these terms, approximately 600,000 of those 
who had been in colleges before are former college 
students who had withdrawn to enter military service. 
The increase in enrollment in the fall of 1946, over 
the fall of 1939, was made up largely, therefore, from 
former college students returning to complete their 
work. 

The remainder of the increase is made up chiefly 
of those men who had delayed college entrance be- 
eause of war service. The United States Office of 
Edueation has observed that “the effect of the delay 
of entering college on the part of large numbers of 
men is shown in the increasing percentage of new 
enrollees among the students.” Thirty-four per cent 
of all students and 35 per cent of the men enrolled 
entered college for the first time. 

An important, though not surprising, characteristic 
of the 1946 enrollment is the increase in full-time 
students over the fall of 1939. Raymond Walters 
points out that in 668 approved institutions 1,331,138 
are full-time students out of a total of 1,718,862. 
He observes that “the 1946 full-time totals are ap- 
proximately 57 per cent above the autumn figures 


4U.S. Office of Education, Statistical Circular, Novem- 
ber 20, 1946. 
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of the last peacetime year, 1939.”° Of the full-time 
students 57 per cent are veterans. 

These three factors, (1) that the inflated enrollment 
of 1946 is due chiefly to veterans; (2) that of the 
men students entering 35 per cent are coming for 
the first time; and (3) that 57 per cent of full-time 
students are veterans, tend to indicate that the col- 
leges are witnessing not the beginning of a long-time 
trend, but rather, an immediate wave founded, in the 
main, on the war-time backlog of veterans. 

Fourth, the one factor in the present situation that 
is rooted in a productive base for future college regis- 
tration is the increase in enrollment of women during 
the war and postwar years. In the fall of 1946, 
660,500 women were enrolled compared with 498,000 
in 1941, an increase of 162,500 or 32.6 per cent. The 
increasing number entering for the first time, 196,887 
in 1946 compared with 170,000 in 1945, gives support 
to the belief that women are entering college in 
greater numbers. It may be, however, that the 
maximum has been approximated. 

Duration of Veteran Enrollment. How long will 
veteran enrollment continue either at its present level 
or higher? The Veterans Administration, it is re- 
ported,® “anticipates that GI’s will continue to utilize 
the certificates in increasing volume. Their prediction 
is that by May 1947, a total of 1,715,000 veterans will 
be enrolled in institutional training.” This would be 
an increase of 150,000 over the figure for November, 
1946. According to a sampling study made by the 
Veterans Administration among veterans who had 
applied for Certificates of Eligibility and Entitle- 
ment, 55 per cent wish to enter institutions of higher 
learning. On the basis of this survey, the Veterans 
Administration is predicting the peak load in 1950-51. 
The American Council on Education predicts the peak 
in 1949-51.’ 

But it is not without significance that the survey 
conducted by the Veterans Administration indicated 
that 65 per cent of veterans manifesting an interest 
in college would be likely prospects for fall term 
enrollment, 1946. How long may we expect the 
interest manifest in the summer of 1946 to endure 
for the remaining 35 per cent? It seems only reason- 
able to believe that as time passes, interest will wane.® 


5 SCHOOL AND SocieTy, December 21, 1946. 

6 American Council on Education, Bulletin, No. 108, 
December 31, 1946. 

7 Ibid., Bulletin, No. 107, November 25, 1946. 

8 For a contrary interpretation see The American Coun- 
cil on Education, Bulletin, No. 107, Nov. 25, 1946. ‘It 
may be concluded, therefore, that the remaining 35 per 
cent of those already discharged and seeking entrance 
into colleges will join those unable to enroll in the insti- 
tutions of their choice and the more recently discharged 
veterans applying for admission in 1947 or later.’’ 
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It is probably correct to say that veterans will retaiy enrol 
this interest in inverse ratio to the lapse of time, As of ec 
veterans secure employment, get established in jobs, erally 
become heads of families, assume the responsibilities ai 
of social and economic life, they are less likely to tury T it 
to higher education. Of course many of the employed ai 
will continue, but only as part-time students. — Th 
Some factors that militate against an increase jp than 
veteran enrollment over 1946-47 are: repo) 
First, the heavy full-time veteran enrollment of Th 
57 per cent can be interpreted to mean only that vet. BY joie 
erans are rushing to complete their college work, follo 
Available evidence indicates that the turnover among B¥ (j,i 
veterans was approximately 35 per cent between the every 
spring of 1945 and the fall of 1946. It may be ex. Hs al 
pected that the rate of turnover will increase in June place 

of 1947 over spring of 1945. The turnover at mid- A 
year, February 1947, was doubtless high although no BF pauc 
figures are at hand. This is probably true of the BM js p 
“large and complex institutions.” The turnover must BF jolie 
be high when two thirds of all veterans in colleges grad 
are returning rather than entering for the first time. By, <) 
Second, that large numbers of veterans will dis- the ¢ 
appear from the college population rapidly is only tiona 
a development to be expected. Veterans feel the urge BP creat 
to get located in a productive job. Jobs are becom. FB jude 
ing scarcer. The sooner they make a connection, the Fy otoer 
better chance they have of weathering any recession As 
that may come. the re 
Third, veterans average over 25 years of age. At the b 
this average age, many will not be convinced of the Fy tace , 
economic or social value of spending four years in popu 
college and thus delaying their entrance into produe- Wi 
tive activities. ent p 
Fourth, many veterans are married or are the heads port 
of families. This factor must be interpreted as 4 clinec 
deterrent to continuation in college. The Bureau of years 
the Census observes: “As a result of demobilization into ¢ 
and the return of servicemen to civilian life, a con- In sh 
siderable proportion of all families are now headed high- 
by veterans. In February, 1946, 3,160,000, or one f¥ Ty, ~ 
tenth of all family heads, were discharged veterans eumu 
of World War II. A relatively large proportion of 1945, 
the veterans’ families were in urban areas. . . . About F 7 now ¢ 
95 per cent of the veteran heads were married met The 
with wife present.”® trend 
Fifth, there is a great deal of talk about the back- F© creas 
log of veterans created in part by the absence of F% wary 
facilities in institutions of higher learning to accom- the n 
modate all who applied. It is granted that the secon 
facilities of the large universities are crowded today— over | 
overcrowded. Of all veterans 57.5 per cent wert FB be ap 
9 Characteristics of Families in the United States, Fel 10] 
ruary, 1946. 11 J 
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enrolled in 131 “universities and large institutions 
of complex organization” in the fall of 1946. Gen- 
erally, it appears that there are places for veterans, 
though not always in institutions of their first choice. 
Temple University has reported places for 200 fresh- 
men for the spring term. 

That this backlog is largely a paper backlog rather 
than a real one seems to be confirmed by scattering 
reports from over the country. 

The situation in Ohio is summarized by Charles B. 
Ketcham, president, Ohio College Association, in the 
following words:!° “The colleges and universities of 
Ohio are proud of the fact that every veteran and 
every high-school graduate who seriously sought en- 
trance to college in the fall of 1946 finally found a 
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June place in one of the recognized schools of the State.” 
mid A recent survey conducted by the U. 8. Office of 
sh no Education'! does not show a large backlog. Only 
E the FF 1s per cent of the college administrators replying 
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believed the number of veterans and high-school 
eraduate denied admission was of serious concern. 
In summary, the report reads; “It would seem to be 
the general opinion of the respondents that educa- 
tional institutions, though erowded and in many eases 
‘greatly inconvenienced, can accommodate qualified 
_ students of their states, whether veterans or non- 
® veterans.” 

As the veteran ground swell of 1946-47 recedes, the 
the remaining veterans will be those who have delayed 
the beginning of their education or are taking advan- 
tage of education at government expense, and college 
populations must be recruited largely from civilians. 

Will there be enough civilians to maintain the pres- 
ent peak? The available statistical data do not sup- 
port any such belief. As already noted, births de- 
_ clined 26 per cent between 1924 and 1936 and the 
years of lowest birth rate, 1930-1936, are now moving 
into college and will be with us for another six years. 
In short, colleges were entering a period of declining 
high-school graduates at the outbreak of World War 
II. Except for the hiatus of the war and the ac- 
cumulated backlog of veterans between 1941 and 
1945, there would probably be fewer college people 
} now than in 1939, 

The chief counteracting force to the downward 
~ trend in secondary-school graduates will be the in- 


ck- creased holding power of secondary schools. The 
of war may have generated sufficient interest to increase 

9 the number of graduates. The survival ratio from 
e 


secondary schools to college will doubtless increase 
_ over the prewar years. It is estimated that there will 
be approximately 8,767,000 persons in the age group 


‘0 Higher Education, February 15, 1947. 
11 Higher Education, February 15, 1947. 
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18 to 21 in 1949-50. If the survival ratio increases to 
18.5 per cent, the college population will be approxi- 
mately 1,625,000 in 1949-50; an increase to 20 per 
cent would place college enrollment around 1,750,000. 

Although the national trend in education is impor- 
tant to any single institution, every institution must 
weigh its own facts and assess its trend in the light 
of local and immediate conditions. 

An institution located in the tri-state area of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, for example, 
must figure on a birth rate that has been declining 
since 1921 at a faster rate than the nation as a whole. 
In the decade 1924 to 1934 the birth rate declined 29 
per cent in both New Jersey and Connecticut and 
21 per cent in New York. In New York State the 
peak elementary enrollment was 1,718,242 in 1931-32 
and dropped 291,081 by 1941-42 and another 130,260 
by 194445. In short, there was a loss of about half 
a million between 1931 and 1945. The peak of sec- 
ondary enrollment was 741,596 in 1941-42. In 1944 
the enrollment had dropped to 583,089 or a loss of 
158,507 in three years. The sharp increase in births 
in the war and immediate postwar years 1942-47 will 
begin to reach college level no earlier than 1958-59. 
The only reasonable conclusion seems to be that the 
base of college civilian population will become smaller 
annually during the immediate years ahead. To what 
extent these losses can be overcome by a greater hold- 
ing power of the high schools, by an increasing popu- 
lar interest in higher education, by increased scholar- 
ship, and/or by a higher level of general economic 
conditions and employment opportunities is problem- 
atical. Generally speaking, however, it appears 
doubtful on the basis of known evidence that the col- 
leges located in this tri-state area can count on any 
substantial increase in the number of high-school stu- 
dents now entering college. As the wave of veterans 
passes on in this region, college enrollments will return 
to levels not much above prewar figures. 

Moreover, present enrollments are rooted in a high 
national and loeal prosperity. Any sharp turn down- 
ward in the national income would remove immedi- 
ately the large number of marginal students now 
enrolled or planning to enroll. The losses of the 
great depression should be sufficient to warn all of 
the impending danger of declining income and the 
definite relationship of enrollment to economic con- 
ditions. 

The time has come to forsake false optimism of a 
vast increase in college enrollment. Rather, each 
institution should study most realistically its own 
enrollment future in the light of the total of the con- 
ditions which will determine its student body in the 
years to come. 
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THE PUBLIC REBELS 


THERE appears to be some evidence that the public 
is beginning to be critical of Progressive education. 
The school superintendent of San Francisco was dis- 
missed recently on the ground that he was too Pro- 
gressive. A few months ago employers in Detroit 
voiced their criticisms of the educational achieve- 
ments of the products of the city’s schools. A few 
weeks ago the Town Club of Scarsdale (N. Y.) issued 
a report, based on a two-year survey, condemning the 
shortcomings of the school pupils in fundamentals. 
The report recommended a return to traditional sub- 
jects. 

It would not, however, advance the cause of edu- 
cation, if the issue were made one between Progressive 
education and traditional subjects. The past quarter 
of a century has witnessed a somewhat futile conflict 
waged under labels which neglected the fundamental 
issue and led to exaggerated claims in favor of one 
type of education as against the other. The fact is 
that what is good in Progressive education is based 
on the contributions of psychology to a better under- 
standing of the meaning of growth, interest, and the 
learning process. On the other hand the history of 
education has shown that traditional subjects, if 
taught to the neglect of meanings and relevance to the 
pupils’ intellectual grasp in the world in which they 
live, lose the values inherent in them. 

Tinkering with the curriculum, abandonment of 
subjects, the child-centered school succeeded by the 
community-centered school, and integration of sub- 
jects have been confused with progress. The disciples 
of Progressive education went far beyond their mas- 
ters. Thus Boyd H. Bode protested against diseard- 
ing the subject-matter organization for the reason 
that “the traditional subjects stood for an educational 
value, which we neglect at our peril.” And John 
Dewey insisted that “subjects are saturated with so- 
cial meaning” and should be taught to children and 
youth in “a form that gradually approximates that 
in which subject matter is presented to the skilled, 
mature person.” On the question of “functionalism” 
or “instrumentalism” Dewey stated not only that “the 


pupil’s response is his use” but that subjects should’ 


be taught as goods to be appreciated and enjoyed in 
themselves, if they are to have something of the 
capacity as resources for other ends. One could well 
turn to Dewey’s writings for some of the severest in- 
dictments of the gyrations of Progressive education. 

The situation will not be saved merely by a return 
to the traditional subjects quad subjects, without re- 
peating some of the traditional defects that aceom- 
panied their use in the past. The issue was clearly 
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stated by Dewey in the concluding sentences of }js 
“Experience and Education” as follows: 


The basic question concerns the nature of education 
with no qualifying adjectives prefixed. What we want 
and need is education pure and simple, and we shall make 
surer and faster progress when we devote ourselves ty 
finding out just what education is and what conditions 
have to be satisfied in order that education may be q 
reality and not a name or a slogan. It is for this reasqn 
alone that I have emphasized the need for a sound phi. 
losophy of experience. 


In the revolt of the public there is a challenge which 
all concerned with education at all levels cannot 
ignore.—I. L. K. 

COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS AT 
MANLIUS (N.Y.) SCHOOL 


Unpver the joint auspices of the New York State 
Citizens Council and the Bureau of Adult Educa. 
tion, New York State Education Department, the 
third annual institute of Community Leadership will 
be held at Manlius (N. Y.) School, July 9-18. In 
conjunction with the institute there will also be 
workshop that will run from July 7 to August 2. 
Seventeen state and national agencies are co-oper- 
ating in both programs. 

The institute is planned to provide community 
leaders with help on the various problems of in- 
proving their localities. The group will be divided 
on the basis of size of community, and clinics will 
deal with practical problems. The workshop will be 
conducted by members of the staff of several colleges 
and universities in the state and representatives of 
social agencies and agricultural, industrial, and labor 
groups. 


AN INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


THE 25th annual Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions will be held at the 
University of Chieago, July 21-22, and centered 
around the theme, “The Administration of Higher 
Institutions under Changing Conditions.” The re 
sponsibilities of higher education under the changing 
conditions of American life and the changing struc 
ture of education, administrative problems arising 
out of these changes, and problems of internal ad- 
ministration will be given consideration. The ses 
sions, of which there will be two each day, are opel 
without fee to administrative officers and others 
interested in higher education. 

The institute has been planned “with the thought 


in mind that a discussion of these problems would 
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be of particular assistance to administrative officers 
at a time when expanded enrollments and demands 
for the extension of opportunities for higher edu- 
cation are placing so great a strain on the facilities 
and personnel of higher institutions.” 

More complete information may be obtained by 
writing to Norman Burns, department of education, 
the University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


THE 12TH ANNUAL LIBRARY INSTITUTE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Tue Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago has selected for its 12th annual Library In- 
stitute the theme, “Youth, Communication, and Li- 
braries.” Although the institute is planned primarily 
for children’s and young people’s librarians in schools 
and publie libraries, it deals with a subject of interest 
and concern to all persons working with youth. The 
following topies will be considered during the ses- 
sions, August 11-16: the developmental tasks of chil- 
dren and young people; communication and youth; 
developmental values in books, print, and the com- 
munication of intergroup understanding; therapeutic 
values of books, motion pictures, radio programs, and 
youth; publishing books for youth; making libraries 
accessible to youth; the reading program of the chil- 
dren’s department; the library as a center for young 
people in the community; the library in today’s 
school; evaluating the effectiveness of libraries as 
agencies of communication; and libraries for youth 
in other countries. 

Frances Henne and Alice R. Brooks, of the Grad- 
uate Library School, and Ruth Ersted, state super- 
visor of school libraries, Minnesota State Department 
of Kdueation, are chairmen of the institute. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRO- 
VIDES A JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Tue University of Pittsburgh will establish a new 
junior college to provide for 1,000 additional students 
in the city. The need for this institution became 
acute with the discontinuance of the Southwestern 
Pennsylvania Area Center colleges, established by the 
state for veteran education. The new college, to be 
called the Ellsworth Center, will open in the fall as 
a separate unit of the university. Students will take 
their freshman and sophomore studies at the center 


Notes and News 
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and then transfer to the campus for two additional 
years and for their degrees. 

The plan was originated by R. H. Fitzgerald, chan- 
cellor of the university, as a public service not only 
to the veterans but also to high-school graduates who 
find difficulty in being admitted to college because of 
large enrollments. Students will be admitted by the 
university registrar and deans and will meet the same 
requirements as university students. Courses, iden- 
tical with those for the first two years on the campus, 
will be given by regular members of the faculty under 
the supervision of deans and department heads. Men 
and women will be admitted to the center and can 
take work in the schools of engineering, business ad- 
ministration, and the college of liberal arts, which 
offers courses suitable for those preparing to study 
law, medicine, dentistry, education, or nursing. Viers 
W. Adams, former head of Johnstown Center, will be 
the director of the Ellsworth Center. 


TUITION-FREE STATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
PROPOSED FOR ILLINOIS 

Tue Junior College Committee of the Curriculum 
Committee, Illinois Secondary School Principals’ As- 
sociation, in a report released early in April by the 
Bureau of Edueational Research, University of Illi- 
nois, announced that a state system of tuition-free 
junior colleges in Illinois is imperative to meet the 
educational needs for all youth. Illinois, which ranks 
fourth in income among the states, is well able to 
afford a system of publie colleges to provide an addi- 
tional two years of education for all high-school 
graduates. Unless tuition is free, opportunity for ex- 
tended education would be denied to youth from the 
lower-income brackets. The present provisions for 
junior colleges are inadequate to meet the increase 
in the number of war veterans seeking higher edu- 
cation, the crowded condition of the university, the 
inereased birthrate, and the increasing number of 
high-school graduates seeking training of a higher 
grade. 

Junior colleges must be geared to common special- 
ized needs, provide terminal courses and vocational 
training in the “semi-professions,” as community in- 
stitutions offer whatever adult education of less than 
university grade the public may desire, and serve as 
community cultural centers. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending, 
June 30; sustaining, 6. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GENERAL Dwicut D. EISENHOWER has been named 
president of Columbia University to sueceed Nicholas 


Murray Butler, whose intention to retire in October, 
1946, was reported in ScHoon AND Society, May 12, 
1945. Frank D. Fackenthal, who has been serving 
as acting president, will continue in this eapacity until 
General Eisenhower's release from military service is 
approved. 
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Fona Svu-Hsuan, vice chancellor of West China 
Union University (Chengtu), has been named to the 
presidency. 

THE REVEREND J. REED Miuuer, former pastor of 
the Wheeling (W. Va.) United Presbyterian Church, 
has been appointed president, Knoxville (Tenn.) Col- 
lege, and will assume his new duties, August 1. 


T. Kerr GLENNAN, an executive of Ansco Division, 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, Binghamton 
(N. Y.), has been named president, Case Institute of 
Technology (Cleveland 6), to succeed William E. 
Wickenden, who will retire, September 1, after 18 
years of service. The following have been appointed 
to the staff of the College of Engineering: Thomas J. 
Walsh, assistant professor of chemistry, and Walter 
B. McClelland, assistant professor of engineering ad- 
ministration, and instructors, Marvin L. Granstrom 
(civil engineering and engineering mechanics), John 
A. Luttrell (English), Robert P. Knupke (mathe- 
maties), John E. Gilkey (mechanical engineering), 
William Zornow (history), and M. L. Corrin (part- 
time in chemistry). Promotions include: to a profes- 
sorship, William von Fischer (chemistry) ; to associate 
professorships, Erwin F. Shrader and Charles S. 
Smith (physies) and William A. Lynam (mechanical 
engineering) ; and to an assistant professorship, Hugh 
Winn (chemical engineering). William V. Houston, 
whose inauguration as president, Rice Institute (Hous- 
ton, Tex.), was reported in ScHOoL AnD Society, June 
28, and Ralph P. Agnew, chairman of the department 
of mathematics, Cornell University, will serve as visit- 
ing professors during the summer session. 


E. W. Ruaa.es, director, College Extension Division, 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the 
University of North Carolina (Raleigh), is the head 
of the newly established Morehead City (N. C.) Tech- 
nical Institute. The institute, which will open on Sep- 
tember 23, will offer a one-year course for marine 
technicians in addition to the usual curriculum in 
mathematics, chemistry, and engineering drawing and 
practical courses in naval architecture and elementary 
design, internal-combustion and Diesel engines, shop 
practices, electrical engineering, and others. The 
property will eventually house the headquarters of the 
division of the state’s commercial fisheries as well as 
other college units. 


LOREN RUSSELL FisHER has been appointed head of 
the Abbott School of Fine and Commercial Art 
(Washington, D. C.). 

Lioyp F. SUNDERMAN, chairman of the department 
of music, State Teachers College (Oswego, N. Y.), has 
been appointed director of the Arthur Jordan Con- 
servatory of Music (Indianapolis), and will assume his 
new duties, August 10. 
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Raymonp L. Carter, who was appointed actin 
president, the University of Toledo (Ohio), following 
the death of Philip Curtis Nash, as reported in Scxooy, 
AND Society, May 17, has been reappointed to serye 
until a new president is named. 


CHANGES in the staff of the University of Michigan 
are reported as follows: Charles H. Stocking has 
been appointed acting director, College of Pharmacy 
(effective July 1, to sueceed Howard B. Lewis, di- 
rector, resigned to devote his full time to his professor- 
ship of chemistry); Earnest Boyce, chairman of the 
department of civil engineering (succeeding Lewis 
Gram, retired, July 1) ; George H. Forsyth, Jr., chair- 
man of the department of fine arts (succeeding H. E. 
Wethey, September 1); Ralph M. Blagden, visiting 
professor of journalism (1947-49); Wesley H. 
Maurer, executive secretary of the department of 
journalism (succeeding John L. Brumm, on retire- 
ment furlough); John W. Lederle, secretary of the 
executive committee, Institute of Publie Administra- 
tion (replacing John A. Perkins, resigned to become 
budget director for the state); Albert C. Spaulding, 
assistant professor of anthropology (1947-48) ; Helen 
W. Dodson, assistant professor of astronomy (July 
1, with leave of absence for January, February, and 
March to teach in Goucher College); Frederick §. 
Turneaure, associate professor of geology (1947-48) ; 
Gail S. Young, Jr., assistant professor of mathematics 
(for three years, beginning 1947-48) ; Wayne Hazen, 
assistant professor of physies (three years); Russell 
Hunt Fifield, assistant professor of political science 
(two years); Daniel Katz, professor of psychology 
(September 1); Glenn V. Edmonson, associate pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering (1947-48); Chris- 
tian B. Haas, assistant professor of mechanical en- 
gineering (1947-48); Alvin F. Zander, assistant 
professor of educational psychology, School of Edu- 
cation, and assistant director, Bureau of Studies and 
Training in Community Adult Education; Wilford J. 
EHiteman, associate professor of finance (1947-48) ; 
Oliver Edel, visiting associate professor of violoncello 
(1947-48) ; Howard James Greene, associate profes- 
sor of naval science (April 28); Joseph F. Albano, 
assistant professor of architecture (1947-48); and 
David H. Reider, assistant professor of design (1947- 
48). Nine distinguished university professorships 
have been created to which the following have been 
named: Werner E. Bachman (Moses Gomberg pro- 
fessor of chemistry), George G. Brown (Edward De- 
Mille Campbell professor of chemical engineering), 
Thomas Francis, Jr. (Henry Sewall professor of 
public health), Howard B. Lewis (John Jacob Abel 
professor of biological chemistry), Dewitt H. Parker 
(Robert Mark Wenley professor of philosophy), 
William A. Paton (Edwin Francis Gay professor of 
accounting), Isaiah L. Sharfman (Henry Carter 
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Adams professor of economics), Lewis M. Simes 
(Floyd Russell Mecham professor of law), and George 
K. Uhlenbeck (Henry Smith Carhart professor of 
physics). 

Nort Davis GopFrey, professor of general history, 
New York University, has been appointed head of the 
departments of history and philosophy, School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, to succeed Albert 
Sheppard, retiring in July. 


0. C. Frencu, for 16 years a member of the staff 
of the College of Agriculture, University of California 
(Davis), will assume the chairmanship of the de- 
partment of agricultural engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, September 1. 

J. GorDON CARLSON, senior biologist, National In- 
stitute of Health (Bethesda, Md.), succeeded Edwin 
B. Powers as head of the department of zoology, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, June 15. Dr. Powers plans to 
devote full time to research. 


Witt1AM H. Scuempr, of the Eastman School of 
Musie, University of Rochester, has been appointed 
assistant professor of musie and director of the com- 
bined musie elubs, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), to succeed T. Edgar Shields who is retiring 
after 42 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Harry SELTZ, professor of physical chemistry, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), died, June 
19, at the age of fifty-one years. Dr. Seltz had served 
as instruetor in chemistry (1918-24), University of 
Pennsylvania, and at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy as assistant professor and associate professor 
(1924-38) and professor of physical chemistry (1938- 
47). 


WILLIAM SWEEMER, one of the founders (1884) of 
the Milwaukee Medical College (now Marquette Uni- 
versity School of Medicine), died, June 21, at the 
age of ninety-three years. 


HARLEY Farnsworta MacNarr, professor of Far 
Eastern history and institutions, the University of 
Chicago, succumbed to a heart attack, June 22, at the 
age of fifty-five years. Dr. MaecNair, who was an 
internationally known authority in his field, had 
served as librarian (1910-12), University of Redlands 
(Calif.); instruetor (1912-16), professor of history 
and government (1916-32), and chairman of the de- 
partment (1919-32), St. John’s University (Shang- 
hai); associate professor of Far Eastern government 
and diplomaey (1927-28), University of Washington 
( Seattle); and professor of Far Eastern history and 
institutions (since 1928), the University of Chicago. 


GRINNELL JONES, professor of chemistry, Harvard 
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University, died, June 23, at the age of sixty-three 
years. Dr. Jones had served as Austin teaching fellow 
(1906-07), instructor in chemistry (1912-16), assist- 
ant professor (1916-17, 1919-20), associate professor 
(1920-34), and professor (since 1934), Harvard Uni- 
versity; instructor in chemistry (1908-12), University 
of Illinois; and chief chemist (1917-19) and consult- 
ing chemist (1919-26), U. S. Tariff Commission. 


LorANDE Loss Wooprur?, professor of protozoology, 
Yale University, died, June 23, at the age of sixty- 
seven years. Dr. Woodruff had served as assistant in 
biology (1903-04) and instructor (1904-07), Williams 
College; and at Yale University as instructor in biol- 
ogy (1907-09), assistant professor (1909-15), profes- 
sor (1915-22), professor of protozoology (since 1922), 
and director of the Osborn Zoological Laboratory 
(since 1938). 


Watter Ray Briveman, former professor of Greek 
(1890-1930), Lake Forest (Ill.) College, died, June 23, 
at the age of eighty-six years. Mr. Bridgman had 
taught Greek in Yale University (1884-88) and in 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) before going to 
Lake Forest College. 


Frank Cuirrorp WHITMORE, dean, School of Chem- 
istry and Physies, the Pennsylvania State College, 
succumbed to a heart ailment, June 24, at the age of 
fifty-nine years. Dr. Whitmore had served as instrue- 
tor in organic chemistry (1916-17), Williams College, 
and (1917-18), Rice Institute (Houston, Tex.) ; assist- 
ant professor of organic chemistry (1918-20), Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; professor of chemistry (1920— 
29), acting head of the department (1924-25), and 
head of the department (1925-29), Northwestern Uni- 
versity; and dean (since 1929), School of Chemistry 
and Physies, and research professor of organie chem- 
istry (since 1936), the Pennsylvania State College. 


Evarts BoureLt GREENE, professor emeritus of his- 
tory, Columbia University, succumbed to a_ heart 
attack, June 24, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Dr. Greene had served as assistant professor of his- 
tory (1894-95), associate professor (1895-97), pro- 
fessor (1897-1923), and dean (1906-13), College of 
Literature and Arts, University of Illinois; and at 
Columbia University as professor of history (1923-26) 
and Dewitt Clinton professor of history (1926-39). 


Aaron Louis TREADWELL, professor emeritus of 
zoology, Vassar College, died, June 24, at the age of 
eighty years. Dr. Treadwell had served as assistant 
in natural history (1888-91), Wesleyan University; 
professor of biology and geology (1891-1900), Miami 
University; and professor of biology (1900-14) and 
professor of zoology (1914-37), Vassar College. 


CLARENCE M. Doy sg, since 1913 headmaster, Casca- 
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dilla School (Ithaca, N. Y.), died, June 24, at the age 
of seventy-one years. 


Coming Events 


THE seventh annual Conference for Teachers of the 
Social Sciences in Secondary Schools and Junior Col- 
leges will be held at the University of Chicago, July 
23-25. The theme of the meetings will be “The Task 
of the Social Sciences in General Education.” Pro- 
grams may be obtained by addressing Earl S. John- 
son, Box 51, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37. 


THE Fourth Annual Conference on the Small Com- 
munity will be held in Yellow Springs (Ohio), July 
24-31, under the auspices of Community Service, Ine. 
Among the speakers will be Arthur E. Morgan, presi- 
dent, Community Service; Louise Colley, recreation 
director, Simeoe County (Barrie, Ontario); Morris 
Bean, president, Morris Bean and Company, Yellow 
Springs; Kenneth Hunt, director, Glen Helen, 
Antioch College; Wayland J. Hayes, professor of 
sociology, Vanderbilt University (Nashville); and 
A. R. Mangus, professor of rural sociology, the Ohio 
State University. For additional information write 
to Conference Secretary, Community Service, Inc., 
Yellow Springs. 

Honors and Awards 


Dove.as Busu, professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, recently received the gold medal for literary 
achievement awarded by the Society for the Libraries 
of New York University. The medal was given for 
the first time “to an American scholar who reveals 
in his writing accurate scholarship and effectiveness 
of presentation.” 

LAVINIA DupLEy, executive editor, “Encyclopedia 
Americana,’ was awarded an honorary degree by 
Missouri Valley College (Marshall), June 2, for her 
contribution to American letters. 

RayMOND WALTERS, president, University of Cin- 
cinnati, was honored, June 6, by the presentation to 
the university of his portrait painted by John E. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Weiss of Cincinnati. The portrait was given by the 
Board of Directors as a token of regard for Dry. 
Walter’s 15 years of service in the presidency. 


Frances JONES BONNER, assistant in neurology, 
Harvard Medical School, and research fellow in psy. 
chiatry, Massachusetts General Hospital, has heen 
awarded the Helen Putnam Fellowship for Advanced 
Research in Genetics or in Mental Health by Rad- 
cliffe College for a second and final year. The grant, 
which carries a stipend of $2,000, is open annually 
to a mature woman scholar qualified to carry on re- 
search or creative work. Dr. Bonner will continue 
her research on the hereditary factors in hysteria. 


Other Items 


Because of an error, the following persons were 
listed in ScHoot AND Society, June 14, as officers of 
the National Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools: Emil Leffler, dean, Albion (Mich.) College; 
Elmer Ellis, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; and F. E. Weyer, dean, Hastings 
(Neb.) College. The association of which they are 
president, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, is the North Central Association of Aca- 
demic Deans, a group organized at the recent meeting 
of the NACSS held in Chicago. The present officers 
of the NACSS are: John R. Emens, president, Ball 
State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), president; 
L. M. Fort, superintendent of schools, Sioux Falls (S. 
Dak.), vice-president; G. W. Rosenlof, director of 
admissions, University of Nebraska, secretary; and 
William E. MeVey, superintendent, Thornton Town- 
ship High School and Junior College (Harvey, IIl.), 
treasurer. 


Tue Monroe College of Optometry (Chicago 14) 
announced recently that it has resumed its four-year 
program which is completed in 32 months of prac- 
tically continuous attendance. During the war years 
the college offered an accelerated course that could be 
completed in two years. : 





NATIONALISM IN THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM? 
AN article entitled “Nationalism in the College Cur- 


’ in an issue of ScHoon AND Society (Jan- 
uary 11), surveys hastily the history of the teaching 


riculum,’ 


of American literature in, and the rather recent addi- 
tion of programs in American culture to, the curricula 
of American colleges and universities. The author sees 
a current marked increase in the number of courses in 
American literature and in the number of colleges 


offering programs in American culture as demonstra- 


ting that, like every other war in which America has 
participated, World War II has brought about an in- 
creased national consciousness. One cannot take ex- 
ception to the statement that an upward surge in na- 
tional consciousness follows American participation in 
war, but the article in question, in its study of the 
curricula in American literature and culture, has neg- 
lected several factors which may well modify the 
findings. 

The above survey of the development of the Amer- 
ican literature curriculum rests on three studies: {1) 
one published by Mr. Pattee in 1924, (2) another by 
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Mr. Flanagan in 1942, and (3) an examination by the 
author of the 1945-46 catalogue of some 150 colleges. 
These studies, it is to be noted, do not point conclu- 
sively to a strong upward tendency in American lit- 
erature curricula after the Spanish-American War or 
after World War I. A recent survey (as yet unpub- 
lished) made by the American Literature Section of 
the Modern Language Association similarly fails to 
provide eonelusive evidence of a strong nationalistic 
movement in the teaching of literature after these two 
wars. 

It is suggested that several factors other than the 
occurrence of war have had very much more influence 
upon the history of the teaching of American litera- 
ture in our colleges. In the first place, the tentative, 
timorous approach to the subject in the last quarter 
of the 19th century suggests, in part, the hesitancy to 
adopt any new subject into the sacred precincts of the 
college—reminiscent of what we can imagine as having 
taken place when the study of English literature as an 
academie subject was first attempted at Yale, under 
Dwight and Trumbull, about a century earlier. In the 
closing decades of the 19th century, American litera- 
ture had not yet gained sufficient respectability for 
many colleges to introduce it into their offerings in the 
company of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, 
and Pope. Melville was unknown; Whitman was eyed 
with suspicion; Howells, Twain, and James were still 
establishing their reputations. Few critics were so bold 
as to declare the worth of American letters as a sub- 
ject worthy of serious academie study. But any new 
idea, if it has any merit, gradually establishes itself, 
and so the introduction of American literature as a 
college study; more colleges followed the lead of the 
pioneers, imitating what they apparently regarded as 
a respectable example. Of 100 representative institu- 
tions studied in the MLA survey, referred to above, 
39 had taught American literature before 1900, 28 in- 
troduced the subject between 1900 and 1919, 33 more 
between 1919 and 1946. This evidence seems to point 
to the gradual spreading of the subject among the col- 
leges in a normal pattern of development rather than 
to any very strong impetus following any of our wars. 
Something might be said for the stamp of respecta- 
bility placed upon the subject when, between the two 
world wars, Harvard broke with tradition and estab- 
lished a course of study leading to the Ph.D. in Amer- 
ican literature. 

Another factor which has had a vital bearing upon 
the development of the American literature curriculum 
is the availability of teachers specifically trained in the 
field. The first Ph.D. degrees in American literature 
were granted by the University of Wisconsin in 1897 
and by the University of Virginia in 1900. The in- 
fluence of such famed teachers as C. Alphonso Smith 
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at Virginia, A. H. Quinn at Pennsylvania, Killis 
Campbell at Texas, Fred Lewis Pattee at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and Louis Wann at Southern 
California led to the development of graduate courses 
and the granting of doctorates in American literature 
at those institutions. Between 1928 and 1946, Harry 
Hayden Clark directed 25 doctoral dissertations at 
Wisconsin. In other words, constantly increasing 
numbers of trained teachers have become available, 
and most of them have introduced new courses or 
additional courses in their favorite field wherever they 
have been employed. Corollary to the training of 
teachers is the production of scholarly studies, which 
in turn leads to the constant production of new and 
improved texts for the teaching of American litera- 
ture. 

To indicate the influence of the individual teacher, 
our experience at Colgate University may be used as 
illustrative. After an experiment in 1908-09 com- 
bining American with English literature of the Vic- 
torian age, and a further experiment in 1910, the Eng- 
lish Department offered American Literature of the 
19th Century annually or biennially from 1913, the 
course always being taught by the same man. A new 
instructor in 1929 taught this course, and in 1930 he 
added a second course in American literature. <An- 
other new instructor in 1931 continued the two courses 
and in 1932 added a third, only to reduce the offering 
to two in 1934. The next change occurred in 1938 
upon my arrival at Colgate, when the American lit- 
erature offering was again increased to three courses, 
a fourth being added the following year. World War 
II served to check this expansion, but this year Colgate 
offers six courses in American literature and a course 
in the American language. 

This, I feel certain, is typical of what has happened 
at many colleges: normal expansion in the American 
literature offering, begun before World War II, often 
because of the accession of instructors trained in the 
field, was interrupted by the war—because instructors 
left for service in the armed forces and because emer- 
gency programs called for a switch to physics, astron- 
omy, mathematies, and navigation. Now, as colleges 
return to something like normal programs, there is 
also a return to the trend begun before the war 
toward wider offerings in American literature. It 
seems, then, not entirely sound to stress the influence 
of postwar nationalism as a factor in the increased 
interest in the subject. 

One other factor that has had some bearing upon 
the subject may be mentioned briefly. The tremendous 
outburst of creative writing in America in the 1920s 
(due in part to the postwar change in intellectual at- 
mosphere and to the postwar impetus to creative writ- 
ing) served to convince many of those who still 
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doubted the importance of our national literature. It 
compared more than favorably with English literature 
of the same decade, and our crities were no longer 
afraid to say so. 

The article on “Nationalism in the College Cur- 
riculum” is also on dubious ground, it is believed, in 
finding the American civilization program to be “a 
wartime phenomenon.” Closer to the truth is the 
statement that “another factor in their development 
is the increased demand for majors which do not re- 
fine a subject, but which give a student a wide inte- 
grated knowledge of a specific field whether classical 
or American civilization.” This is indeed one of the 
important eurrent trends in the development of the 
college curriculum. That there are other factors eon- 
tributing to the growth of the American civilization 
program I shall indicate briefly below. 

First, however, I should like to suggest that this 
type of program is not a war baby. The data listed 
on page 21 of the January 11 issue of SCHOOL AND 
Society, properly interpreted, would deny such a con- 
clusion. Of the twenty colleges and universities whose 
catalogues carried a program in American eivilization, 
no less than seven (a full third) listed such programs 
as available in the fall of 1941 or earlier—prior to the 
entry of the United States into World War II. A 
study made by the American Literature Section of the 
Modern Language Association indicates that Brook- 
lyn College inaugurated its program in 1940, not 1945, 
that Union adopted a similar program in 1937, Wells 
in 1940, Rosary and Williams in 1941. Harvard of- 
fered a program leading to the doctorate in the His- 
tory of American Civilization in 1938, and Pennsyl- 
vania had a similar graduate program in 1939, three 
years before offering the undergraduate program. 
Hence there were at least fourteen such programs in- 
augurated before the war. 

Indeed, if the idea is in any sense a token of na- 
tional consciousness, it may be seen as expressing, in 
the years 1937 to 1941, an awareness of the need of 
counteracting the influence of totalitarian ideology. 
The appearance of Sinclair Lewis’s “It Can’t Happen 
Here” in 1935 may be regarded as symptomatic. The 
increasing popularity of the American civilization pro- 
gram may be regarded, not so much as evidencing a 
postwar surge of national consciousness, but rather 
as testifying to a deeply felt need, prior to the war, 
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for re-examining and re-evaluating our democratic 
concepts in face of the growing threat of totalitarian- 
ism. The military defeat of the Axis has not dimin- 
ished the need of such self-appraisal on the part of 
the American nation. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the mushroom- 
ing of the idea in the years that followed the adop- 
tion of the first American civilization programs is 
merely the normal development, owing little to the 
war—that, in fact, the war served merely to retard 
the movement temporarily. Personal experience may 
again be cited by way of illustration. In 1939-40 I 
proposed the adoption of a program in American ciy- 
ilization at Colgate University, and the heads of the 
several interested departments of instruction favored 
the proposal. However, administrative difficulties 
made immediate adoption impossible, and then the 
war prevented further consideration for several years. 
Since my return from military service to academic 
work I have once more suggested a program in Amer- 
ican civilization, and it now seems likely that the pro- 
posal will be put into effect in 1947-48. The appear- 
ance of such program should not be interpreted as 
evidence of postwar nationalism. 

Similarly at other institutions the catalog announce- 
ments between 1942 and 1946 often reflect merely the 
fruition of prewar planning. Mainly, the factors 
listed above as affecting the growth of American lit- 
erature curricula may be found applicable to the grow- 
ing popularity of the American civilization program. 
Again the tendency to follow the lead of “prestige” 
schools may be seen. Harvard’s announcement in 1938 
of its new graduate program had a tremendous effect 
in the academie world. Again the awareness of the 
“respectability” of American literature and culture 
may be considered a factor. And again the avail- 
ability of trained scholars and of copious materials 
in the form of texts and of scholarly studies must be 
taken into account. These factors, and the current 
tendency to experiment with curricula that cut across 
departmental barriers, are the best explanation of the 
present popularity of the major in American civili- 
zation. An upsurge in national consciousness may well 
serve to add impetus to the movement in the next few 
years. 

B. T. Scuantz 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 





OCCUPATIONAL GROWTH! 
GROWTH curves show progressive development in 


1 The opinions here expressed are those of the author 
only and are not to be construed as official or reflecting 
the views of any government department. 


time and are useful in predicting progress or the rate 
and extent of growth. Occupational growth does not, 
as a rule, take place with any regularity or in a clock- 
like manner. Curves for occupational growth and 
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decline may be described as long-term learning curves. 
They vary aeeording to specific occupations and indi- 
vidual differences. Among the factors of that varia- 
tion are differences in heredity, educational back- 
ground, special training, competence, aims, drives, 
contaets with others—and differences in extrinsie con- 
ditions sueh as technological changes or fluctuation in 
employment opportunities. 

Descriptions of differences in performance of work 
in certain occupations according to different grade- 
levels are interpreted here as showing occupational 
crowth. We are concerned with constructive aspects 
of progressive performance. It is obvious that time 
alone eannot account for occupational growth: repeti- 
tive performance of the same work without any change 
or elements of novelty is not growth. Standards? de- 
scribing work varying in grade-level according to dif- 
ficulty, responsibility, importance, and value reflect 
increments in occupational growth, increasing skill 
and proficiency up to the point of competence, of 
maturity, and even of expertness. 

The following brief description represents a general 
interpretation of basic characteristics of work in sev- 
eral different kinds of occupations. It is set forth 
here as an indication of landmarks of occupational 
growth. 

Level 1—On the basis of a knowledge of basie prin- 
ciples, methods, and techniques of the subject-matter 
field, working out detailed or piecemeal tasks. Opera- 
tions are cireumseribed by specificity of guidance and 
help. Preliminary observation or reporting. Acqui- 
sition of skills and of specific information. 

Level 2—Further orientation in the field. Going 
into various details in performance of various tasks. 
Treatment of data and observations according to stand- 
ard methods. Securing or deriving essential informa- 
tion. Deseription of events. 

Level 3—Continuity of operations and tasks. Ap- 
plication of various standard methods and techniques. 
Checking operations for validity and compliance with 
basie requirements. Analysis of divergence of results 
from standard norms. Limitations of data and dif- 
ficulties in interpretation or procedures are considered. 

Level 4—General competence and skill in the field 
of work. Execution of studies, selection of applicable 
methods and procedures, elimination or avoidance of 
unnecessary steps, adaptation of procedures, and veri- 
fication of eonelusions. 

Level 5—Specialized operations within subject-mat- 
ter field. Conduct of investigations, research, and 

2 The reference made here is to the Class Specifications 
published monthly by the U. 8. Civil Service Commission 


under authority of Executive Order No. 9512, January 
16, 1945. 
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other studies. Shaping economical methods of attack. 
Designing reliable and adequate methods of treatment. 
Judgment of over-all implications and consequences 
of current or proposed projects and their effect on 
other fields of operation or inquiry. Critical evalua- 
tion of reports on studies, investigations, and research. 

Level 6—Over-all concern and control over projects 
and operations within field of specialization. Ex- 
ceptional knowledge of that field and mastery over 
various methods and techniques. Concern with plan- 
ning and carrying out operations. Improving methods, 
devising new controls, interpreting basie procedures, 
or adapting methods and techniques. Resolving con- 
troversial questions. 

Level 7—Technical direction and co-ordination of 
entire sequence of operations within a field comprising 
several major areas of specialization. Evaluation of 
proposed projects for theoretical and practical aspects 
and consequences. Origination of basie design or re- 
search. Devising plans and projects in new fields or 
of new approaches to problems. Thinking in terms 
of basie policies, over-all objectives, and co-ordina- 
tion of various projects and operations. Adaptation 
and application of over-all policies to projects and 
operations as in meeting varying circumstances and 
changes in objectives and requirements. 

Level 8—Recognition as a top leader in the field. 
Concern with establishing, reviewing, co-ordinating, 
and controlling operations within programs. Initia- 
tion, continuation, or termination of programs. Tech- 
nical opinions and advice are authoritative and bind- 
ing. Evaluation of general progress in attainment of 
basie requirements and objectives. 

Higher levels—Originality and inventiveness of a 
rare order. Technical adviser and consultant of note. 
Administration of a group of fields: balancing diverse 
expert opinions and controlling basic policy. 

Occupational growth—indirectly reflected in the de- 
scription of successive occupational levels—can be 
viewed as an expansion in the nature and dimensions 
of thinking operations. This expansion goes from 
thinking limited to conventional situations and tasks 
through an intermediate adaptation of means, devis- 
ing new tools for new or more precise information, re- 
lating variables in a meaningful manner, undertaking 
experiments and other studies. It extends from higher 


‘levels where uncertainty is a characteristic problem 


requiring elimination through a delicate, refined analy- 
sis or brilliant inference to levels where over-all affairs 
are prominent as in the shaping, appraising, or ex- 
tending of operations and programs. 

Occupational maturity is a distinetive turning point 
in occupational growth. It is the performance of 
work in a proper, precise, and effective manner—the 
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approach to problems is clean-cut. Operations are 
efficient and conform to requirements. There is no 
waste or extravagance. Predictions and diagnoses 
are skilfully made even on the basis of limited cues, 
symptoms, or signals. Things are seen and arranged 
in proper perspective. Control measures are ade- 
quate and timely. Meaningful details are related to 
over-all aspects. 

Expertness is another turning point in occupational 
growth. It is specialization and concentration either 
narrowly or broadly and varies from a limited sequence 
of operations to a broad co-ordination and integration 
of operations within one or more related fields. Ex- 
pertness is characterized by a distinctive devotion to 
the field of work, by efforts to keep in touch with eur- 
rent developments in the field, and by relative domi- 
nance over a field as shown by the seriousness with 
which advice and recommendations are taken. 

Research within this field may well include studies 
of individual occupational histories and occupational 
profiles showing individual differences in occupational 
growth and decline in terms of aims, ambitions, drives, 
Oc- 


cupational profiles show differences in stability, varia- 


emotional aspects, and various extrinsic factors, 


bility, occupational shifts, advancement, decline, or 
deterioration. The following differences would prob- 
ably come out in the use of occupational profiles: (1) 
stability within the same area and level of an oceupa- 
tion; (2) stability with continual growth; (3) insta- 
bility and insufficiency of interest, persistence, or tena- 
ciousness for carrying on within a field, completing 
operations, or taking on new problems; (4) fluetua- 
tion in performance and accomplishment. 
Occupational rut is comparable to leveling off dur- 
ing learning as represented by the plateau of a learn- 
It has various psychological, edueational, 


ing curve. 
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and vocational aspects—being the consequence of a 
halt in the acquisition of interests, skills, and of pro- 
ficiency. It may also be the result of a failure to 
function at the average or at the higher levels of com- 
petence. Of special interest are emotional aspects of 
a dead-end situation, results of frustration, and atti- 
tudes to a decline or deterioration. 

Accelerated occupational growth, on the other hand, 
is a subject covering more constructive problems. It 
includes a continuation and follow-through on studies 
of gifted children and high IQ’s. Of concern to edu- 
eation are studies of favorable and unfavorable con- 
ditions for this type of acceleration including such 
adverse circumstances as delay, trial-and-error, new 
starts, career interruption. Also of interest is the 
effect of such restrictions as time limitations on ad- 
vanecement, seniority, or special additional require- 
ments as to training or specialized experience. 

Occupational growth is indirectly reflected by de- 
scribing performance of work at successive levels of 
difficulty, responsibility, importance, and value of 
work. The following stages are discernible: acquisi- 
tion of skills, competence, and tricks of the trade; 
maturity; specialization and expertness; functioning 
as consultant and authority; administration of a field 
or of several related or unrelated fields. There are 
periods of nonaccomplishment or of nonprogression— 
indicated in the extreme by the condition of oceupa- 
tional rut. A knowledge of individual oceupational 
life histories, and of various factors of occupational 
growth and decline, is of importance for education. 
A thorough exploration of this field is essential. 

NATHAN ISRAELI 

STANDARDS & SPECIAL STUDIES SECTION, 

PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION DIVISION, 
U. 8. CrviL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 
Financing The Future Of Higher Education. By 

THap Lewis Hungate. Pp. 303. Bureau of Pub- 

lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

1946. $3.25. 

THERE is little doubt that one of the major prob- 
lems confronting the American people today is how 
to finance education—and particularly higher educa- 
tion—so that the dream of “Education for All” may 
become a reality. 

Dr. Hungate has made a painstaking and searching 
examination of the inadequacies of our present meth- 
ods of financing higher education and he offers some 
interesting—but to this reviewer impractical, unreal- 
istic, and somewhat dangerous—proposals. 


The real value of Dr. Hungate’s book is that he 
focuses attention on a subject which is much discussed 
but seldom thought through. Unfortunately, the cost 
of “Education for All” and its effect on the national 
economy and well-being is much in the same eategory 
as the weather—everybody talks about it but nobody 
does anything about it. 

Dr. Hungate tries to do something about it. He 
firmly believes that education is a function of the 
state and that it must be publicly financed. In re- 
capitulating his proposals he says in part: 


Higher education should be effectively free to all who 
possess the minimum qualifications considered necessary 
to justify the outlay. The parent who receives no return 
from the investment should be relieved of major respon- 
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sibility. The parties of primary interest are the student 


and the state. A pattern under which the publie would 


pay two thirds of the cost and the student one third is 
suggested as exemplifying an appropriate solution... 
for those without funds the state would provide credit 


4s needed up to the full extent of the student’s share, 
Sto be repaid from later earnings. 


A wise man once remarked that a proponent of any 
change in the social order must prove three points: 
first, that the present method is inadequate; second, 
that the proposed method remedies the defects; and 
third, that the proposed method does not bring greater 
evils in its wake. 

Dr. Hungate has little trouble in proving the first 
two but he fails to establish the last. He freely 
admits that his “proposed change in [the] pattern of 
support would strike a blow at private institutions.” 
But that is only one of the objections to his theories. 
What really worries this reviewer is the glib and easy 
way in which Dr. Hungate blithely adds to public and 


private debts. 


It is highly questionable how well a nation is served 
by any proposal by which millions of its young men 
and women start their business or professional careers 
in debt to the state. Anyone who remembers the de- 
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BRODINSKY, B. P. (editor). Scheoolman’s Almanac for 
1947. Pp. 121. Edueator’s Washington Dispatch, 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 1947, $1.25. 


BRYAN, Roy ©., et al. Seven Rules of Clear Thinking. 
Pp. 78. Western State High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
1947, $1.25; quantity rates. 

Presents rules that all high-school students should under- 


stand. 
e 


Bsyson, LYMAN, Louis FINKELSTEIN, AND R. M. Mac- 
Iver (editors). Approaches to Group Understanding: 
Sizth Symposium. Pp. 858. Published by the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Ine.; dis- 
tributed by Harper and Brothers. 1947. $5.00. 

The papers in this volume were prepared for the sixth 
meeting of the conference, held at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
Columbia University, August 23-27, 1945. 


Buck, Peart 8. How It Happens: Talk about the Ger- 
man People, 1914-1933, with Erna von Pustau. Pp. 
276. John Day Company, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 
1947, $3.00. 

Relates conversations between the author and her German 


friend, whose revolt against the Nazis led to her arrest, 
in an endeavor to draw lessons from what happened to the 
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German people in order to make Americans more alert and 
able to save their way of life. 


e 
DEWEY, JOHN, ALBERT C. BARNES, LAURENCE BUERMEYER, 
MARY MULLEN, AND VIOLETTE DE MAziA. Art and Edu- 
cation. Pp. 315. Barnes Foundation Press, Merion, 
Pa. 1947. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
® 
Eppy, SHERWOOD. God in History. Pp. 283. Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. 1947. $2.75. 
Presents the author’s search for evidence of God in world 
events and stresses his belief that the “only escape from 


impending tragedy is through the conscious effort of men 
to align themselves with God.” Indexed. 


DuaceER, ELuis D. (prepared by). A Study of Education 
in Lay Literature: for the Years 1944-46. Mimeo- 


graphed. Pp. 46. San Diego (Calif.) City Schools. 
1947. 
An outgrowth of the 1946 summer workshop. 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E. (editor). A Basic Text for Guid- 
ance Workers. Pp. 556. Prentice-Hall. 1947. $4.25. 
Portrays many different aspects of the guidance program 
and also indicates the extent of some of the specializations 
within the field as a whole. 


° 
Ewine, A. C. The Individual, the State, and World 
Government. Pp. 322. Maemillan. 1947. $4.00. 


Deals with three current problems: the state and the right 
of the individual, the —- of democracy, and limitation 
of the nation-state with a view to preventing war. 


e 
FENTON, WILLIAM NELSON. Area Studies in American 


Universities. Pp, 89. American Council on Eduea- 
tion, 744 Jackson Pl., NW, Washington, D. C. 1947. 
$1.00. 


One in the series of publications of the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. 


GOVAN, GILBERT E., AND JAMES W. LIVINGOOD. 
versity of Chattanooga: Sixty Years. Pp. 271. 
lished by the university. 1947. $3.00. 

A tribute to the trustees, faculty, alumni, students, and 
friends of the university who have guided it in the past 
and who will guide and sustain it in the future. 

e 

Hazard Detector. Pp. 40. School and College Division, 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6. 1947. 

Presents instruction for making home-safety work in the 
homemaking program. 


The Uni- 
Pub- 


HOCKING, WILLIAM ERNEST. Freedom of the Press: A 
Framework of Principle. Pp. 242. University of 
Chicago Press. 1947. $3.00. 

Report from the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
e 


KOTTMEYER, WILLIAM. Handbook for Remedial Reading. 
Pp. 179. Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis 3. 1947. $2.24. 

A handbook written for teachers of children who cannot 
use printed matter effectively. 
e 


Lapica, R. L. (editor, assisted by Irwin Shapiro and 
Lester Sobel). Facts on File Yearbook, 1946. Per- 
son’s Index of World Events, Vol. VI. Pp. 522. Per- 
son’s Index, Facts on File, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18. 1947. $20.00. 

e 

LopGE, Rupert C. Philosophy of Education, Pp. 350. 

Harper. 1947. $3.00. 


Revised edition, first published in 1937. 
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MurRPHY, CHARLES T., KEVIN GUINAGH, AND WHITNEY J. An evaluation of a North Carolina survey made amop 


OaTEs. Greek and Roman Classics in Translation. Pp. former tenants of public-housing developments in seyerg 
7 Bes sd ~ cities in the state, showing the social gai " 
lvi+1052. Longmans, Green. 1947. $6.00. . eS mam, 


Selections from Homer, Herodotus, Plato, i song Pe © 

cretius, ete. Introductory essays, bibliographies, and a 7 TORT . 5 

emery. WoopwortH, ROBERT S., AND DONALD G, MARQUIS, Pay 
e aoe. a ey Holt. 1947. $3.25, 

; - ‘ifth edition ; first published in 1921. 
NEEDHAM, JosEPH. History Is on Our Side. Pp, 226. I 

Maemillan. 1947. $2.75. Pe. 

A contribution “to political religion and scientific faith.” ZUCKERMAN, NATHAN. The Wine of Violence, D 
. xxv +362. Association Press. 1947. $5.00, 


Proceedings, Western College Association. Pp. 54. Pub- An anthology on anti-Semitism. 


lished by the association, Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif. 1947. 


Report of meetings held during 1946—1947. QUALIFIED TEACHERS 





VO) 


a are invited to investigate our listed =: 
Safety in Agriculture. Pp. 4; Safety in Industry. Pp. vacancies in the 
4; Safety in Traffic. Pp. 4; Safety in Transportation. College and University 
Pp. 4. National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Secondary and Elementary Fields 


Chicago 6. 1947. 
Supplements to studies prepared by the School and College Net hie « c m 
Division of the council. - BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU | 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Arti 


SontTaG, EvisasetH. N.F.S. Grundtvig: Erzieher Seines Walnut and Juniper Sts 
unt “9 





Volkes. Pp. 132. A Francke Verlag, Berne, Switzer- Eve 

land. 1946. 6.80 Swiss franes. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. G 

The life, educational work, and infuence, of the {omens Pennypacker 5—1223 pe 

Danish educator. Also a brief account of the Fo ig Member—. . or 

School movement in Denmark and elsewhere. Documenta- 1—National Association of Ci 

tion and bibliography in several languages. Teachers Agencies wee 
a 





SouTHALL, JAMES P. C. In the Days of My Youth. Pp. 
197. University of North Carolina Press. 1947. $3.00. 
An account of the author’s life during the time that he 
was a student in the university, 1888-1893. 
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STRATEMEYER, FLORENCE B., HAMDEN L. FORKNER, AND 

















MarGaretT G. McKim. Developing a Curriculum for - 
Modern Living. Pp. xiii+558. Bureau of Publica- The method by which more than 250 
—- Teachers College, Columbia University. 1947. schools and colleges grant the conveni- C 
Dd./0. ° : 
The authors, with the aid of certain members of the Child- ence of monthly payments while they in I 
hood-Youth Education Committee, present a report on a : : s4s . 
study < a core +? ae oe age ge | = receive their tuition and other fees in ee 
the staff of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of Schoo : ‘ Stu 
iocseesiatian: full at the beginning of the term. " 
* of t 
TOMMOLINI, VANDA Novi. Gli Asili d’Infanzia nel The Tuition Plan increases enroll- the 
Risorgimento Italiano. Pp. viii + 142. **La Seuola’’ ments reduces bookkeeping and en- So € 
Editrice, Brescia, Italy. 80 lire. : j - ae 
The history of the Italian pre-schools during the first half hances good will. aor 
of the nineteenth century. Illustrated. Bibliography. shal 
‘ aaa a uf : . A descriptive brochure will be sent side 
'wenty-Sixth Yearbook of the American Association 0 
Teachers Colleges. Pp. 156. May be obtained from to schools and colleges promptly upon . 
Charles W. Hunt, State Teachers College, Oneonta, request. 6, 1 
N. Y. 1947. $1.00. give 
6 
pro} 
WHITE, LLEWELLYN, AND RoBEeRT D. LEIGH. Peoples dusi 
Speaking to Peoples. Pp. 122. University of Chicago 
Press. 1946. $2.00. “a | 
The first of a series of special reports from the Commission j 
= — of —_ ts mag 2 forceful study showing how THE TUITION PLAN, INC. delil 
the goal of a world-wide informed public opinion can and i 
must be attained. ; - 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. sain 
* (Ne 
WINSTON, SANFORD. Social Aspects of Public Housing. mar 
Pp. 44. North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 1947. “Pry 
wea] 
TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. selec 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University to ir 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


NRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University —. 


HE 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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